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remains of that which constitutes existence, the entire absence of sensation and self-consciousness. It is difficult to credit that men should have been able to form such a view of the chief good; and the European students of Buddhism have tried as much as they could to resist the conclusion that this was what it taught, but they have found it vain to resist the evidence any longer.    With the exception, perhaps, of Max Mliller, all the leading authorities on Buddhism are agreed that what it points to as the ultimate goal of a pious life is not merely a state of repose, of non-agitation, or a state of unconsciousness, as in sleep, but extinction, annihilation, nonentity.   This conclusion cannot be affected by any discussion as to the meaning and application of the celebrated word Nirvana.    It may be held as proved that the Nirvana on which the Buddhists lavish such superlative praises is, in their  oldest writings almost always, and in their later writings very often, not annihilation, but a state of unruffled calm, of blissful freedom from anxiety, desire, sorrow, and sin.   This, I think, has been nearly made out by Max Miiller and Childers. But Nirvana is itself a state with stages.    It may be complete or incomplete.    He who enters into it is not at the end of his life.    He is only sure that he will arrive there; that he will not be reborn. What  is the very end ?    What  is  Parinirvana ? There seems to be no doubt that the only answer